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duction of food, (that is to say, all who wish to 
eat two or three times every twenty-four hours,) 
should ponder upon seriously. 

These remarks show, conclusively, that we are 
every day robbing the earth of its fertility, and 
restoring but very little to it. History informs 
us that many tracts of country, in both hemis- 
pheres, now barren and unproductive, were once 
exceedingly fertile. Sicily was once very prolific 
in corn and provisions, but it is now the reverse. 
Many sections of the Southern States have been 
exhausted of fertilizing particles—‘* worn out,”’ 
as it is said, and now abandoned for the tardy 
process of being replenished by nature. 

Here are some of the Doctor's ideas on the 
subject: ‘* The Board of Agriculure, of Ohio, 
estimates the crop of corn in 1849, within the 
limits of that State, at seventy millions of bush- 
els; and it will hardly be extravagant to say, 
that the farmers of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ili- 
nois and Wisconsin, export a million tons of 
breadstuffs and provisions, where they tmport 
one ton of the atoms drawn from their virgin 
soils to form agricultural products. Can it be 
said, in truth, that a million tons of bread and 
meat are produced from nothing ? 

Will it be contended that the earth within the 
reach of good ploughing contains an unlimited 
amount of the pecise things consumed, to make 


etrates. The apple ceases to grow, and falls 
prematurely. The rot occasionally (but seldom) 
begins at the centre of the apple, and extends 
outwards—the centre surface remaining quite 
sound for a long time. Large quantities of win- 
ter apples are picked, apparently sound, to the 
careless observer, and in a few days exhibit 
specks of bitter rot and soon fail. 

According to Mr. Gillet’s statement, and also 
the writings of others, this disease has been 
spreading in Ohio and the adjoining States, ever 
since 1823, and it is a serious evil in that portion 
of the Union. 

It would be a good plan to have those portions 
of the apple that are affected with the rot ana- 
lyzed, as also the sound portion, by sume expe- 
rienced chemists, in order to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, what diflerence there might be in the ingre- 
dients of each portion. It would also be advisa- 
ble to have the different strata of soil through 
which the roots of the apple trees extend, also 
analyzed. Perhaps an insight into the cause of 
this serious trouble to the Western Orchardist 
may be thus obtained, and the proper remedies 
pointed out. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Butter Making. 
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the plants, whose organic and inorganic elements 
are taken from the soil, and never restored! If 
this be true, then all fertilizers are not only un- 
necessary, but absolutely worthless. 

This cannot be so; for lands that seventy 
years ago produced from twenty-five to thirty- 
five bushels of wheat in the State of New York, 
now yield only from six to nine bushels per acre, 
and in all the old planting States, the results of 
exhaustion are still more disastrous.”” 

Again, he observes, ‘‘ The continued fruitful- 
ness of the earth is an interest far greater and 
more enduring than any form of government. 

If the twenty-two millions of people now in 
the United States may rightfully exhaust the 
natural fertility of one-third of the arable lands 
of the country, the forty-four millions who will 
be here twenty-five years hence may probably 
consume the productiveness of the remaining 
two-thirds of all the American territory.’ 

This is taking a broad and national view of 
the thing. It is looking ahead to the natural re- 
sulis of things, and contemplating the existence 
of circumstances which must inevitably follow 
causes now in action. What is the remedy? 


should be no fragments. 





The study and universal dissemination of Agri- 
cultural knowledge, and the practice of the know]- 
edge in fulfilling the command of God in “ re- 
plenishing’’ the earth wherever cultivated, wheth- 
er in the garden or in the field; the easy, little 
enclosed farm of the New Englander, or the 
wide prairies of the Hoosier. God has not 
made the land exhaustless ; if he had, he would 
never have given the command he did, that man 
should replenish it. It would have been useless. 





Tarring and other Preparation of Seed Corn. 

As our season for planting corn is later this 
year than we have had it, for some years, it may 
be necessary to give your seed corn a little start 
or stimulus before planting. We frequently see 
tar recommended to coat seed corn with, princi- 
pally for this reason: it will prevent crows from 
pulling it up. We could never succeed very 
well with it. It will too often prevent corn from 
coming up at all. ‘The tar is very apt, especially 
if it covers the kernel all over, to prevent the 
kernel from imbibing water, and it cannot there- 
fore swell and germinate as it naturally would. 

We have often used different kinds of stimu- 
lants for corn, such as saltpetre, copperas water, 
sal-ammoniac, and we think there is considerable 
advantage derived from them, especially from 
the ammonia. Various rules are given for ap- 
plying it. The following is given by Mr. S. 
P. Chapman in the Rural New Yorker, and we 
copy it because it furnishes a definite rule to our 
hands. ‘ Dissolve one pound of sal-ammoniac 
in eight quarts of hot water. When reduced to 
blood heat, put one peck of seed corn into it. 
Let it remain from fourteen to sixteen hours; 
then roll it in plaster and plant it.” 

It must be remembered that this and similar 
preparations are more useful in moderately dry 
weather than in very wet weather. 





Oil of Tannin. 

The Prairie Farmer gives the following recipe 
for softening the leather of old boots that have 
become so stiff as to hurt your corns, and chafe 
your heels. ‘Take one pound of logwood chips 
and put them in two gallons of rain water, and 
boil it down to three quarts, and add one half an 
ounce of oil of Hemlock. This, he says, will 
sofien any old leather in a very short time. 

In order to render it water-proof, dissolve In- 


rors made in the publication of the article on 
brown bread, which I have thought proper to 
refer to, as I presume they were not intentional. 
The first is, ‘‘ unless I have fragments.’’ it 
The other is “salt or 
saleratus ;’’ which should be and saleratus. 

But leaving the bread, I will send you what 
litle experience I have had in butter. I have 
heard it remarked by some that butter made and 
packed without washing, would keep perfectly 


WWeet through the winter. I have never tried 


the experiment, neither should I like to run the 
risk of spoiling my butter in this way. Butter 
packed without washing must require a greater 
quantity of salt to preserve it, which must be 
eaten as a substitute for the butter. But I think 
it cannot be preserved good, unless the milk is 
well extracted from it by washing. I believe 
this to be the great cause of so much strong and 
bad butter as we meet with; which, instead of 
being carried to market, ought to be sweetened 
and fed to the hogs. I think it obvious that 
water, if left to remain in the butter, will not 
injure it so much as sour milk, as that of itself 
will not remain pure through the winter. 

Again, some say that butter washed will not 
keep sweet. I think the reason of this is, be- 
cause it is not washed enough: there is some of 
the butter-milk left. 1 have never had any strong 
butter. I packed, last fall, two firkins, of fifty 
pounds each. One was used during the winter 
and spring, and the other firkin I have now on 
hand, as sweet as when first made, with no un- 
pleasant taste, though a little fresh ; and I have 
no doubt, with care, it will keep good through 
the summer. 

I do not pack butter that is made in hot weath- 
er: it will not keep good. My method is tocom- 
mence making butter in September, for winter 
use. Iam careful that the cream does not “get 
melted, or too old. Churning should be done 
often, before the cream has a chance to ferment. 
After the butter is well churned, (adding no wa- 
ter, of any temperature, while churning; none is 
needed if the cream is rightly prepared,) care 
must be had that it does not become soft, or ad- 
here to the hands while dressing. I wash the 
butter in water as long as it continues to be col- 
ored. I do not put in any extra salt; I do not 
work it the second time, but pack it down in 4 
sweet tub, as soon as I can get it prepared from 
the churn ; if it does not make of itself sufficient 
brine, J turn in some pure water; I wash and put 
in a linen cloth some pieces of rock salt, which 
require a frequent renewal; as the butter derives 
from this what salt it needs to preserve it, care 
should be had that it is not empty; the tub should 
then have a thick cloth, with a snug cover, placed 
and constantly kept over it. In this way, with 
particular care, | have no trouble in keeping but- 
ter sweet and good. 

The past season I made, from the milk of four 
and six cows, what butter I needed to supply the 
table for from two to eight and ten men, with my 
family, besides supplying the public custom of 
the house, and packing two firkins ; all of which 
has been perfectly good. I have not had but one 
churning of soft butter in the time, and that was 
in consequence of hot water being applied to the 
churn while churning. I likewise made between 
two and three hundred pounds of cheese. 

Respectfully. Mas. R. H. B. 

South Lincoln, May 15, 1950. 

P. S. Will not some one, who is experienced 
in cheese making, send particulars and directions 
respecting the management of cheese, for I think 





there is a curious art or secret about it. 


When so much interest is manifested abroad, and 
that too upon the increase, shall the lovers of 
fruit in good old Kennebec (of which there are 
not @ few) suffer so useful an object to languish 
and expire? Would the citizens of Augusta, 
who are not usually slow to encourage every 
thing useful, come to the resue, and exert a little 
of their influence to promote the cause under 
®onsideration, the Society, from apparently a 
premature death, may have new energies aroused, 
and its vitality restored, without which its exit 
may soon be chronicled, when, peradventure, 
sume neighboring town will successfully espouse 
the cause, and nobly bear off the palm. 
Pomo.ocist. 


Cultivation of the Currant. 
The currant, it must be admitted, is one of our 
best summer fruits, and deserves more attention 
in its cultivation than it generally receives from 
Most of our farmers. Many still retain the old 
ikinds, often leaving them to take care of them- 


|selves year after year, apparently satisfied with 
| 











— producing a small, sour, poor fruit. All 


|eultivators should at once discard the old varieties 
| 


of the currant, and substitute for them the new 
and better kinds. Those should be planted in a 
rich soil, and kept clear from grass and weeds, 
and subjected toa regular system of pruning. 
Some cultivators prune the shrub to a single 
stem, but we never could see much advantage to 
be derived from this mode; for when grown in 
this form, and the stem weakened by the attacks 
of the borer, as is frequently the case, is very 
liable to be broken off; and being deprived before 
planting, of the power to send up suckers, the 
whole plant is lost. And we think also, in a given 
space, they will produce less fruit than those 
cultivated with several stems, in the form of a 
bush. But when permitted thus to grow, it 
should be kept clear from superfluous branches, 
and old wood, endeavoring always to keep a suc- 
cession of two or three years’ growth; for it is 
on such branches that we always find the best 
fruit. Currants are much better to remain some 
time on the bushes after they are well colored, 
and supposed to be ripe. They improve in their 
flavor, and lose much of their acidity. Knight's 
Early Red and Sweet Red, the White Datch, 
together with all other early or comparatively 
sweet varieties of the currant, should be placed 
on the south side of a wall or fence fully ex- 
posed to the sun. This exposure wil] hasten the 
ripening of the fruit, and lessen its acidity. On 
the contrary, the late varieties, such as Lovett's 
Red, and the Victoria, should be placed on the 
north side of the wall or fence. 

By adopting this mode of planting the currant, 
they can be brought forward much earlier in the 
season, or retarded till Jate in autumn. We also 
prefer those close quarters for our bushes, to 
more open ones in the garden, because we can 
the more effectually secure the fruit from the dep- 
redations of birds. In regard to the different 
kinds of currants now under cultivation, we would 
name the Red and White Dutch, two very good 
varieties. The latter, when fully ripe, is mach 
less acid than the Red. The Champagne, a pink 
colored variety, is very handsome and is more acid 
than the Red. Mr. Knight's Sweet Red is only 
comparatively so, being lesa acid than the White 
Dutch. Koight’s Early Red, being about ten 
days earlier than any other currant; Knight's 
Large Red, larger than the Dutch; Lovett’s 
Large Red, a good Jate currant; Victoria, an un- 
commonly large, fine currant, and the Cherry 
currant, lately introduced, said to be one of the 
largest currants, but not thought, by some, to be 
very good or prductive. The black currants are 
medicinal, and are not relished, by many persons, 
until they have acquired a fondness for them by 
frequent use, as we do for the tomato. It is then, 
as we ourselves do know, most delectable to the 
taste. The Black Grape and Black Naples are 
some of the best varieties of this currant. 

[N. E. Farmer. 





Buiyo Teets 1x Horses. In confirmation of 
Mr. Little’s statement in the February number of 
The Cultivator, concerning wolf or blind teeth in 
horses, I would add, that in the fall of 1849, I 
purchased a horse five years old. When delivered 
to me, after a long journey, I discovered a dull- 
ness of the eyes, accompanied with a slight weep- 
ing or running. Upon examination, the wolf- 
teeth were found in front of the grinders. The 
horse's eyes continued to grow worse until I had 
the wolf-teeth drawn. Immediately after, the 
eyes improved, and soon became bright and per- 
fectly sound, and still continue so. E. 

[Albany Cultivator. 





Rose Currtines. 
securing the success of these, is to stick the cut- 
ting about an inch deep into clean river sand— 
with properly prepared soil about an inch below 
to receive the roots as soon as they strike. ‘The 
clean sand prevents the roots from rotting. A 
correspondent of the Horticulturist succeeded with 


does not lose one in twenty. 





One of the best methods of 


Then on the Californian shore 

Tis suid there ’s mines of gold in store, 

And they say that a man, with a spade aud pick, 
Will take out lamps “‘as big as a brick.” 

*Tis a curious age, there’s no mistake, 

For we dream of gold when wide awake. 


But the greatest things that I can name, 

Are the mainmoth seythe-shops in North Wayne. 
These mighty works were all begun, 

And finished, too, by R. B. Dunn, 

Then hurrah for Dunn, the million cries, 

The man who finds the world in scythes. 


These Yankee scythes are all the go, 
From Newfoundland to Mexico, 

For every husbandman agrees 

That these seythes cut just like old cheese. 
Then clear the way or get run over, 
These are the scythes to cut your clover. 


I heard a man, not long ago, 

Say that Dunn’s scythes were bound to mow, 
For he left one beside the road, 

And next day found his grass all mowed, 
Ha, ba, ba, ba—now wan’t that funny— 
Here's the chance to save your money. 

But ere I close, just let me say 

That at no very distant day 

This Yankee will be made Scythe King, 

For his Down East blades are just the thing. 
They ’re away down East, and away out West, 
And away down South, and I’ve been told, 
These scythes have gone to the land of gold. 


And now, kind friends, do not forget 

That Old Time's scythe cuts sharper yet ; 
*Tis tempered well, and late or soon 

Will cut you down, like grass at noon. 
Then live like men, for a brighter sphere— 
Your tarrying place is not here. 





Great Crop of Winter Squashes. 

A neighbor of mine raised Jast year (1849) a 
very remarkable crop of winter squashes. The 
seeds were mostly of the hybrid squash produced 
by a cross between the Seven Year Pumpkin and 
Green Flesh Melon, and originated in my garden 
in 1844, as described in your May number, 1848, 
page 150. The soil wasa sandy loam highly 
fertilized with barn-yard manure, and the dress- 
ings of limestone, made by the preparation of 
building stone. The extent of ground oceupied 
by this crop was 36 square rods, being a plat 9 by 
4. This area includes the whole spread of the 
vines. ‘The number of the fruit was about nine 
hundred. ‘The weight of which was usually from 
about twenty to eighty-four pounds, of which last 
weight there were some three or four. The es- 
timated average Was furty pounds. This gives 
eighteen tons as the average of the whole crop, 
or one thousand pounds to the square rod, which 
would give twenty-five fruits of average size to 
each square rod, or about one squash to each 11 
square feet. The yield of this small plot will be 
seen to be equal to eighty tons to the acre. A 
crop of beets or carrots of the same weight would 
amount to sixteen hundred bushels, esiimating 
the bushel to weigh fifty pounds. I saw the 
squashes afier they were gathered, and have no 
reason to suppose the weight was over-estimated, 


as I am accustomed to sell large quantities of this: 


vegetable, and always sell them by weight. This 
prodigious crop is to be credited, partly to the 
quality of the soil, and partly toa long hot and 
dry summer, the crop being saved from the ex- 
treme effects of drouth by subsoil water, at the 





depth of three or four feet. Cc. E.G. 
Utica, March, 1850. [Albany Cultivator. 
Manure ror Fraurr Trees. “What is the 


best manure-for fruit trees, to spade or work in 
near the roots, of general application !”’ 

The following has been found, after several 
years experience, to constitute one of the best 


manures for fruit trees generally. A mixture of 


peat or swamp muck, with one-half to one-quar- 
ter of its bulk of stable manure, and about one- 
twentieth of leached ashes. These ingredients 
should lie in a heap together for a few weeks, 
and then be worked over. If for peach trees, the 
soap-suds from the laundry thrown over the heap 
will improve it. If for cherry trees, which will 
not bear high manuring, the proportion of peat or 
muck should be larger, and with less of yard 
manure and ashes. 

There are some other ingredients which may 
occasionally be added to advantage, as ground or 
dissolved bones, night soil, &c., where a strong 
manure is needed. [Albany Cultivator. 





To Decomrose Orv Tax. Make an admix- 
ture of three bushels of shell lime, hot from the 
kiln, with one bushel of salt, previously dissolved 
in water, the caustic lime will decompose the salt, 
combining with the chlorine, and forming, chloride 


of lime; thus setting free the soda, which combines 
here, and forms 
carbonate of soda. Both chloride of lime and car- 


with carbonic acid trom the at 


bonate of soda are capable of decomposing woody 


fibre or other organic matter better than lime, they 
do not drive out the ammonia, and are, therefore, 
preferable to lime. The mixture should be tarned 





this when every other mode failed—and says he 


every other day for ten days, and then mixed 
with the tan, at the rate of four bushels per cord, 
and in four months it will be fully decomposed. 


or orchards. 


rows than by the usual mode, 
to try the scheme. 





Culture of the Cabbage. 
Fortunately the Cabbage can be cultivated by 
the most simple and easy means. 
months in the year. The ground must be rich, 
have strong tapering roots. Digging or plowing 
deep is very essential. 
neglected in the culture of all culinary crops. 
For the late Summer, Fall, and Winter supply, 


of May, as directed for the September sowing. 
The sorts are Early Dutch, Drumhead, Bergen, 
Savoys, and Red Dutch; sow also a few large 
York, They will come in July or August, and be 
found useful for filling up vacant ground or patch- 
ing. Transplanting may be in May, June, and 
July, as circumstances will admit. 


very dry and hot, the ground should be fresh 


dug, the plants carefully lifted (having given 
them a copious watering the evening previous,) 


dibble them in firmly, give a good watering, and 
a certain growth will follow. The rows may 
to plant. 


As the crop progresses, hoe frequently and 
deep; destroy every weed, and as the plant grow, 


every week and deposited in the rubbish heap. 
decay and evaporate in the air. Some seasons, 


as soon as they appear above the ground. Soot, 


them, is in part a preventive. 


reach of this insect, which does not appear on 





Curious Insect-Catchers. 


four inches Jong, appeared near him. 


it, but carrying off the unfortunate fly.’ 


Kuikimanore, from the Sandwich Islands. 


are found very effective.” 
Manure for Fruit Trees. 





plication!”” 


and then be worked over. 


yard manure and ashes. 


maaure is needed. [Albany Cultivator. 





It is quite easy 
{Massachusetts Ploughman. 


It grows in 
most soils and produces its beneficial heads nine 


or made so by a good coat of manure, as they 


Indeed, this is too much 


sow the seed from the first of April to the first 


When plant- 
ing out in Summer, as the weather is frequently 


that potatoes ‘have escaped the rot by means of | against disease or death to which it is liable, for 
sheltered situations—such as high walls, or woods, | the benefit of the owner, a0 to insure a man's life 
These were published without an 
apparent view to establish a theory to account 
for the ret-—they were named as singular facts. 

In addition to these supposed advantages it may | : : ; 
Cpe. ops. aa a» fuel fe re food country, incorporations of the same kind have 
that is not taken by the potato. Larger crops man see “a ae parts of Enrope, and 
may therefore be obtained by having alternate | lh cen'y profialie and ox fal to the covo- 


for the benefit of his family! None can, there- 
fore doubt the propriety of the enterprise, its util- 
ity and benefit to the community. 

And, while this kind of insurance is new in this 





_manity, and commended themselves to the confi- 
dence of the people of that country. Companies 
of this kind in France, Scotland, and other parts 
of the continent of Europe, have done much 
toward improving the quality and character of the 
stock. The most distinguished noblemen and 
wealthy citizens encourage institutions of this 
kind. We all know the Durham breed of cattle 
is the finest in the world; and when the American 
people take the same pains with their stock as the 
Europeans, they will justly appreciate the value 
of a Company of this kind. Yet we believe there 
is a general disposition to appreciate and improve 
the value of Live Stock. The formation of Ag- 
ticultural Societies, Annual Fairs, &c., all help 
to develop the perfection of fine stock. Probably 
the strongest and largest horses in this country 
have been raised in Pennsylvania, Vermont, New 
York, Kentucky; and Obio has also produced fine 
horses. The Mississippi Valley is the depot of 
the world for Live Stock, and will be through all 
time to come: and in the West is where the ben- 
efits of this Company will be felt. Many of our 
wealthy farmers and agriculturists in the Eastern 
States and cities, have imported fine horses and 


dnd their roots dipped into a paddle or mush of stock from England, and their effuris have been 
cow dung, soot, or earth, before planting; then 


highly successful; and, therefore, entertain the 
full conviction, that if protection can be afforded 


be two feet apart, and eighteen inches from plant 


draw earth round the stems, which will strength- 
en and forward them. When Cabbage heads 
have been cut, the stumps should be dug up 


. Tt is waste to allow them to sprout and grow, or 
the fly (a small black beetle) destroys the plants 


air-slacked lime, and: wood ashes sprinkled over 
Others destroy 
them by having a hen cooped, allowing the young 
chickens to have free access to the plant from 
which they exterminate the flies. I invariably 
+ grow my scarce seed in boxes elevated eighteen 
inches above the ground, entirely out of the 


elevated objects. This operation requires more 
attention in watering, but a certainty is always 
gained by it, [Buist'’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 


The following very interesting fact is stated in 
B. Parson's New Haven Address, where he urges 
the importance of employing various animals 
for the destruction of insects, as the ferret is em- 
ployed to destroy rats:—*'I recollect visiting some 
years ago an intelligent physician in the West 
Indies, who had trained some lizards to take the 
flies from his face when asleep. To show me 
their skill, he leaned his head against the side of 
the summer house, closed his eyes, and immedi- 
ately half a dozen bright lide fellows, three or 
Their 
glistening eyes twinkled with expectation, and 
the moment a fly made its appearance on any 
part of the Doctor's face, one or more would dart 
like lightnieg across his face, scarcely touching 
The 
same Address further states that ‘ta French ag- 
riculturist had a hundred pairs of the bird called 
Dur- 
ing the season he would Jet them loose at night and | 
they would retura in the morning, each pair de- 
stoying, a8 was estimated, some four thousand 
May bags. In Malta, small birds are kept to 
free the house of flies during the summer, and 


There are some other in ts which may uily beliew 
occasion nally be added to je as ground or | the benefits extended by this institution will be 
dissolved bones, night-soil, &c., where a strong 


to these interests, for a reasonable consideration, 
a large portion of our citizens will readily avail 
themselves of its advantages. 

It is an obvious truth, that the contingencies 
and hazards of loss from disease, accidents, und 
other causes of injury to which stock are exposed, 
viz: horses, cattle, and sheep, are so numerous 
and various, that much anxiety and apprehension 
prevails, which detracts, in a large measure, from 
the enjoyment which a sense of security to these 
interests would produce; and very many farmers 
neglect raising stock in consequence of the nu- 
merous risks to which they are exposed. They 
have no fault to find now: our motto is ** Pro bono 
publico.”” 

There is a class of our citizens, more especially 
to be found in our large cities, who have objects 
of a character so manifest in the view of this sys- 
tem, that we cannot for a moment doubt the at- 
tention which this object must awaken with them. 
The innumerable number of draymen, coach and 
cabmen, the butchers and grocerymen, will read- 
ily avail themselves of this mode of insurance. 
Road horses and fine spans, of private citizens, 
and the thousands of horses engaged in various 
pursuits, exposed to fire by night and accident by 
day, and disease, mustcome under our notice. 
The man with little means, whose horse forms a 
component part of his capital, and his business, 
should he lose him, is illy prepared for it, by a 
small amount paid annually, is protected from 
pecuniary loss, and enabled to pursue his business 
avocations as usual. It is quite a general custom, 
in our large cities, among cartmen, butchers, 
cabmen, and others, to insure their horses against 
fire, and for which high premiums are exacted. 
How many horses are destroyed annually by ac- 
cident and disease, against which no protection 
has hitherto been afforded! We are, therefore, 
satisfied, when they come to understand the na- 
ture of our office, they will avai] themselves of 
its benefits. The poor man, in whatever situa- 
tion in life he may be found, when possessing a 
fine horse, or a cow, or a sheep, is illy prepared 
for the loss which the death of such animals may 
occasion. Protection by insurance not voly re- 
lieves his mind from much anxiety, but js caleu- 
lated to produce increased attention to the value 
of his stock. 


horses will appreciate the security which is here 
afforded 


And the cattle breeder will be stimulated to a 


“ : for fruit. trees, to | !audable ambition to exhibit the finest specimens 
Sie Ot tc tebe, piel ap- of stock that give character to our agricultoral 


fairs. The sheep of our country possesses in- 


The following has been found, after several creased value every year, in view of our growing 
years experience, to constitute one of the best 
manures for fruit trees generally. A mixture of 
peat or swamp muck, with one-half to one-quarter 
of its bulk of stable manure, and «bout one . , . , 
twentieth of leached ashes. ‘These ingredient | *¢eerity by insurance on his sheep, so liable to 
should lie in a heap together for a few weeks, destruction and so valuable to himself. 

If for peach trees, ' 
the soap suds from the laundry thrown over the | country are so numerous and various, and the risks 
heap will improve it. If for cherry trees, which 
will not bear high manuring, the proportion of by the American Live Stock Insraoce Company, 
peat or muck should be larger, and with less of 


domestic manufactures, and are now regarded as 
highly important to the character of our domestic 
staples. The wool grower of the West cannot, 


In conclusion, the Live Stock interests of this 
so precarious, will find in the advantages offered 
risks which can be availed of on the most reason- 
able terms; and it is confidently believed, that all 


duly appreciated and readily ° 
In regard to oor capital, when estimated in 





The breeder and raiser of improved breeds of 


then, hesitate for a moment in availing himself of 


means of security against all the combination of 





watery nature, and to persons of a weak and del- 
ieate constitution very indigestive. When dressed 
with oil, vinegar, and pepper, it is freely used 
to cool the feelings and sharpen the appetite: 
hence the common saying, ‘‘as covl as a cucum- 
ber.”’ 

The Cultore in the open air is of the simplest 
character. Merely dig outa hole, about a foot 
wide and deep; fill it with rich, sandy soil; raise 
itabove the surface about six inches; the bills 
should be six feet apart each way. Any time in 
May, sow a few seeds therein, and the result is 
certain, If the weather be warm, they will grow 
ina few days; if the nights are cold, protect 
them. There is frequently a litle bag, which 
prays wpon the tender leaves; if so, soot and 
wood ashes sprinkled over them, while wet with 
the dew, will retard the progress of the depre- 
dator. As soon as the vines have made three 
rough leaves, nip the points off to make them 
branch out. ‘They will frait sooner by ix. Three 
vines to one hill is quite enough. 

[Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 





Mr. William Essex, the original inventor of 
the ‘‘drill-eyed needles,’’ formerly employed in 
the celebrated establishment of Messrs. R. Hem- 
ming & Sons, has established a needle factory 
on a small stream called ‘‘Mill Brook,”’ near 
Newark, N.J. Itis the only establishment of 
the kind in this country, and the manufacturers in 
England are so anxious to puta stop to it, that 
they have repeatedly attempted to induce Mr. 
Fssex to return to England. The following des- 
cription of the process of manufacture is taken 
from the Newark Daily Advertiser: 

“The wire used is made in England ex- 
pressly for the purpose—the manufacturers of 
this country not having yet accomplished the 
manufacturing of wire suited to this purpose. It 
is cut into suitable lengths, according to the size 
of the needles to be made, when they are straight- 
ened and pointed upon a stone which is required 
to be turned with great velocity; they are then 
stamped, or an impression made upon them 
where the eye is to be made; after which, the eye 
is punched by means of a press invented for the 
porpose. The burr made by stamping the eye 
is filed smooth, after which the hardening and 
tempering is performed, and then they are again 
straightened so as to make their shape perfect. 
By means of machinery, they are scoured and 
brightened, and the closing processes are, the as- 
sorting them by placing the heads and points 
their respective ways; the eyes blued, or the 
temper at that point taken out, that they may 
not cut, and the drilling, counter-sinking and 
burnishing the eyes.’’ 


Liberal Manuring. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more strikingly obvi- 
ous than that the farmer who is so economical 
as to apply only fiom five to six cart loads of 
manure to the acre, should, in the end, find dame 
nature equally as economical as himself. When- 
ever such a course is pursued the operator inva- 
riably gets poorly paid for his labor, and this, in 
my opinion, is the sole cause of the powerful 
prejudice which at present pervades so large a 
portion of the public against farming. The fact 
is one of importance, and should ever be berne in . 
mind by the practical farmer, that from no item is 
the nett profit derived by the systematic farmer 
so ample, so certain, as that derived from liberal 
manuring. Instead then of the scanty manuring 
of only five cart loads io the acre—which under 
the most favorable circumstances can scarcely 
yield a remunerating harvest—I would advise 
that the amount be increased six fold. 

[Rural New Yorker. 








Garpentne. No one can be truly said to live, 
who has not agarden. None but those who have 
enjoyed it can appreciate the satisfaction—the 
luxury—of one's sitting down to a table spread 
with the fruit of one’s own planting and culture. 
A bunch of radishes—a few heads of lettuce—ta- 
ken from the garden of a summer’s morning for 
breakfast; or a mess of green peas or sweet corn, 
is quite a different affair from the same article from 
market in a dying condition to be put away in the 
cellar for use. And a plate of strawberries or 
raspberries lose none of their delicious flavor by 
passing direct!y from the border to the cream, 
without being jolted about in a basket until they 
have lost all form and coueliness. 


Corron Manvuractvers. Hon. Nathan Apple- 
ton, in a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury 
relative to the cotton manofactaring interest .n 
the United States, estimates the annual product 
of all the mills at 250,000,000 yards, and the con- 
sumption of cotton at 600,000 bales— 100,000 
bales of which are consumed south of the Poto- 
mac and in the Western States. The value of 
this amount of cotton, when manufactdred, he 
estimates at $67,500,000. 


All young fowls, and especially turkeys, should 
be kept under cover during damp, rainy weather: 














